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ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 





Wovtp the majority, we sometimes wonder, be startled 
to realize, just for one passing moment, how many of us 
are Sauls? Not, it is true, in overtopping our fellows by 
a head and shoulders, but in our occasional subjection to 
those fits of gloom and despondency that the wand of the 
musician appears, at all times, to be the most effectual 
means of exorcising! Hence, in art, there are, perhaps, 
none who come so near to us in their popularity as our 
composers. As the homely proverb has it—Friends in 
need are friends indeed. Leigh Hunt, with some show of 
reason, makes his Lover of Music sing to the very instru- 
ment which is but the medium for the composer’s in- 
spirations— 

*“ Mirth flies to thee, and love’s unrest, 
And memory dear, 


And Sorrow with his tightened breast 
Comes for a tear.” 


It was when David took his harp and played, tollebat 
citharam et percutiebat manu sud, that the soul of his 
hearer was refreshed and lightened. The sculptor, the 
poet, the painter, may, in some rare instance, be unheeded 
by his generation, but never the musician. He, at least, 
is never constrained to appeal from the neglect of his con- 
temporaries to the grateful judgment of posterity. We are 
all his votaries. Let him but touch the lyre aright, and 
the very stocks and stones will follow him. 

Whenever a new composer of any real mark makes his 
appearance, it is a matter not only of general interest, but 
also of very general congratulation. It is one of those 
things that, according to Lord Bacon’s quaint and familiar 
phrase, come directly home to ‘ men’s business and 
bosoms.” Precisely one of these notable appearances 
came off, as many will still remember, just eleven years 
ago. It was in many ways remarkable. As Thackeray 
said of his great rival—‘‘the young man came and took 
his place calmly at the head of the whole tribe, as the 
master of all the English humorists of his generation”— 
so it was recognised at once in this instance, that, in the 
yet more youthful person of a stripling under twenty, there 
had suddenly come to the front an original musician 
capable of illustrating by his kindred genius some of the 
brightest of the lyrical inspirations of our peerless Shake- 
speare. What is even yet more surprising in regard to 
this, in every way, exceptional début, is the fact, then un- 
known to those who were the loudest in their approbation, 
that Arthur Sullivan’s music to The Tempest had been 
actually composed two years previously, when he was a 
youth not simply of twenty but of eighteen. Among those 
who crowded round him at the close of that first per- 
formance of his maiden work on that Saturday afternoon, 
the 5th of April, 1862, which was the starting-point in his 
career as an English composer, it must still, we feel sure, 
be one of his most cherished recollections that about the 
first to grasp his hand, while congratulating him upon his 
success, was Charles Dickens—one who was already 
famous upon both sides of the Atlantic before the life of 
the young man he was thus cordially greeting had com- 
menced. 

Arthur Seymour Sullivan was born in London on the 
13th of May, 1842. As his surname indicates, he was 
descended on his father’s side from Irish progenitors. 
ihrough his mother, however, his Celtic blood was min- 
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gled with Italian, a circumstance, one cannot help think. 


ing, of no slight importance to him in his capacity ag q 
musician. What was no doubt also of the gTeatest 
possible advantage to him as giving his aspirations from 
the first a distinct proclivity in that direction, was the 
simple matter of fact of his father’s profession. Ay 
Kneller Hall, the normal school of the bandmaster of 
the British Army, Arthur Sullivan's father held for some 
years the position of Professor. And it was there, unde 
his parent's tuition, that the future composer received his 
earliest musical instruction, drinking in the knowledge of 
his art, it might almost be said, with his mother’s milk 
It is no exaggeration whatever to say that from his ve 
infancy his passion for music was unmistakably evidenced, 
As a little creature of six he began trying to scrawl dowy 
original compositions. His education otherwise was 
sedulously cared for, and it was at a thoroughly good 
school that he received its groundwork. What his voice 
may be now in his manhood, we know not, but as a boy's 
voice it was simply exquisite. At his own urgent en 
treaty he was allowed to take his place in the choir of 
the Chapel Royal at St. James’ Palace. There, in point 
of fact, for upwards of three years, he regularly attended; 
remaining thus until he was between fifteen and sixteen 
under the care of the Rev. Thomas Helmore, Priest ip 
Ordinary to the Queen, and master of the choir singers, 
There can be little doubt of this that through Arthur Sul. 
livan’s attendance thus, during the most impressionable 
years of his life, at the Chapel Royal, St. James’, his 
musical education received whatever he obtained for it in 
the way of sterling and massive foundation. Better pre. 
paration for his career an English composer could hardly 
have, one is tempted to say, than early familiarity thus 
with the works of the great masters of our old church 
music, such as Tallis, Lawes, and Purcell. Even while 
he was yet at the Chapel Royal as a choir-boy, Arthur 
Sullivan began at the age of fourteen his early successes 
as a musician. He did so by winning, what was then for 
the first time competed for, the Mendelssohn Scholarship. 
For a couple of years he studied at the Royal Academy of 
Music, under those two knights of a later date, Sir John 
Goss and Sir Sterndale Bennett. Subsequently he went 
out to Leipsic, where for nearly three years together he 
remained as a student at the Conservatorium of Music, 
enjoying the priceless advantage of instruction at first 
hand, from three of the most renowned musical teachers 
of their age—Julius Rietz, Moritz Hauptmann, and Igna 
tius Moscheles. This halcyon period of his student-life 
completed, Arthur Sullivan, in 1861, returned to England, 
bringing back with him in his portfolio what he had 
composed the year previously, but what was only publicly 
performed for the first time the year afterwards—his musi¢ 
to Shakespeare’s Tempest. It contained within it more 
than the primrose buddings, though those were there also; 
it comprised besides, the ripened fruits of the young com 
poser’s genius as an original musician. Its success was 
such, was so brilliant and instantaneous that it extorted 
admiration even from professional cynics. Other musicians, 
some among them men of wide celebrity—Purcell, Ame, 
and Halévy in La Tempéte, had before them embalmed 
the same lovely words in the amber of their compositions. 
The new-comer who thus, in spite of his youth, leaped 
into eminence in his art per saltum, at once made the old 
familiar theme his own, without an effort, causing his 
hearers upon the occasion of that first performance of his 
maiden work at the Crystal Palace, to realise the fact that 
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Ip think. —————— ~ = ——— - : 
“ity 8a} pehad done so from the first weird, sombrous effect of | distinct speciality. We yet hope to see his thoroughly 
Steatest | the Storm introduction. The opening triumph thus national works as song writer to the Master Dramatist, 
ms from | achieved for him by his music of the Tempest was fol- | collected together and issued from the press as a sub- 
Was the | jowed up within the year of his début by his composing, | stantive publication. Leading off with his music to the 
on. At to the libretto of not the least gifted, or the least cordial, | Tempest, the volume would embrace within it, besides his 
aster of | of his critics—H. F. Chorley—the grand opera of The | music to the Merchant of Vewice, such genuine Shakes- 


or some Sapphire Necklace. Although eleven years have since | perian gems as Rosalind’s song “ From the East to 
re, under elapsed, no more than the overture of this work, we | Western Ind,” in As You Like It, or as Benedick’s song in 
ived his believe, has ever yet been performed. Much Ado About Nothing, “ Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no 
vledge of Before 1862 had run out, the young composer had sup- | more,” or as Desdemona's “ Willow Song” from Othello, 


rs milk, plied the Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden with the | or as the Clown’'s song, ‘“‘O inistress mine,” fiom Twelfth 
his very | joyous dance music of his ballet L’Ile Enchantée. Mean- | Night. 
idenced, | ‘while in the summer of that first busy twelvemonth for him Three years ago Arthur Sullivan set to music a little 
wl down | in London as a recognised English composer he published | song cycle written German fashion—as the Poet Laureate 
1S€ Was | his instrumental music entitled ‘‘ Thoughts.” When in | himself termed it in his Preface dated December, 1870— 
ily §00d | the early part of the following year the Heir Apparent was | ‘‘ The Window” of Alfred Tennyson, around which the 
us voice | married to the Princess Alexandra, Arthur Sullivan, in the | Wrens fluttered, cheeped and preened themselves as in the 
a boy's spring of 1863, contributed to the Court festivities, in the | sunlight of a series of the suavest and daintiest melodies. 
pent em | shape of a resonant and picturesquely animated March, | As a composer Arthur Sullivan is so original, so fresh, so 
choir of founded upon Danish airs, what fastidious and competent | absolutely a master of all the resources of his art that we 
IN point judges at once pronounced the most characteristic piece | begrudge the dedication of his powers to pretty trifles such 
tended; | the occasion had inspired. In 1864 he composed for the | as these, even though they be penned by a peerless lyrist 
sixteen | Birmingham Festival his chivalrous Cantata of “ Kenil-/ like the author of the Princess. Music such as his is 
riest in | worth.’ Another work of some note and of the same class | worthy, as a rule, of being married to immortal verse, to 
singers. | he produced upon a later occasion, entitled ‘On Sea and | those picked jewels, those pink pearls, those brilliants of 
hur Sul. Land,” as well as a third Cantata, to Chorley’s words, | the first water, that— 





sionable called “‘ The Bride of Neath Valley." His grand liturgical “On the stretched forefinger of all Time 
es’, his | hymn of the Te Deum was performed for the first time in Sparkle for ever !”” 
or it m | 1865, and though by no means strictly ecclesiastical, was nt 


tter pre- | recognised by many critics as another and a very striking 
| hardly | evidence of advance in the development of the young com- 
ity thus | poser’s powers and in the expansion of his reputation. 
church | Within the year last-mentioned, he also gave to the world , L 
n while | his five-voiced anthem, ‘“* We have heard with our ears,” IV.) anD Mrs. FirzHersert.—Parr I. 

Arthur | as if in grateful reminiscence of the noble atmosphere of Berore dismissing James Gillray, the subject of our 
iccesses | sacred song he had breathed in the Chapel Royal during | previous articles, with the caricatures issued either in 
hen for | his boyhood. His ‘‘ Symphony in E” was first given in | rivalry or imitation of his own celebrated works, we deem 
larship. | the spring of 1866 at Liverpool, where, notwithstanding | it expedient to turn aside, temporarily, from the course we 
demy of | the ordinarily dispiriting influence upon a miscellaneous | have laid out of discussing successive satirists who have 
ir John | audience of a long orchestral performance, its reception | made their names remarkable for humour and invention, 
ie went | was brilliantly successful. to illustrate a purpose this branch of the graphic art has 
ther he Three comic operettas, in his time, have been contributed | efficiently served, by reproducing topics of social interest, 
Music, | tothe lyric stage by Arthur Sullivan. The first of these in all their original freshness, and handing down the sug- 


at first | was produced in 1867, and was entitled The Contraban- gestive resemblances of the illustrious performers as they 


eachers | dista, Sparkling and ingenious though the music of it | might have presented themselves when concerned in the 
very occurrences which have given them lasting notoriety. 


1 Igna- | was, the web-work of words, so to speak, on which it was 
lent-life | embroidered, written by F. C. Burnand, was so purely The susceptible Prince of Wales had, as early as 1722, 
ngland, | frivolous a bagatelle that the remembrance of it even thus | before reaching his majority, earned the euphonious sou- 
he had | far can hardly be said to have survived. Another of these | briquet of “‘ Florizel,” on the publication of his amour— 
publicly | comic operettas from his hand was Thespis ; but the third which became a national topic—with Mrs. Robinson, a 
s music | and most famous of them all has yet to be named—his | youthful débutante, gifted with a graceful person, of whose 
t more | sprightly Cox and Box. Three Overtures of especial | chequered career we may eventually speak. Garrick intro- 
e also; | note have also to be particularised, to wit, ‘‘In Memo- | duced her to the stage, where her artless rendering of 
g com | tiam,” « Marmion,” and the “ Overtura di Ballo.” Two | Perdita in A Winter's Tale, at once captivated the hearts 
ss was | Oratorios of considerable importance emanated from | of the people, and dazzled the juvenile fancy of George the 
xtorted | him—the first, produced in 1868, at the Worcester Festival Magnificent, who did not hesitate to proclaim quixotically, 
sicians, | being The Prodigal Son, and the second, performed for the | ‘ that death alone could change his life-long constancy.” 
_ Ame, | first time in 1873 at the Birmingham Festival, being The In 1785, some three years later than the ‘pastoral episode 
balmed | Light of the World. Season after season he has poured | of Sheridan’s theatre, poor Perdita was dismissed from the 
sitions. | forth songs in affluent abundance. And these lighter | scene, and popular excitement was once more enlisted in 
leaped | ¢flusions of his fancy there can be no doubt have lent | a fresh égarement of a more covert and complicated cha- 
he old wings to his popularity. racter, as all the world might learn from a succession of 
ng his $a song-writer he is always the most successful in | spirited caricatures, which contributed in some degree to 
of his | Proportion to his theme. As a Shakesperian lyrist, for | direct general attention to the sentimental predilections of 
ct that | example he is pre-eminently commendable. It is in that | the Prince, who was appropriately re-christened ‘ Lo- 
character in particular, that we may recognise in him a | thario.” 
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It has been admitted by all authorities, in dwelling on 
this singular liaison, that genuine respect is due to the 
reputation of the lady most deeply concerned ; no later 
writer, it must be premised, has treated the entangled 
subject flippantly. When the connection between the 
Heir Apparent and Mrs. Fitzherbert became a matter of 
history, the very highest personages in the realm were 
eager to concede a chivalrous regard for the character of 
the amiable lady whose fair fame was necessarily exposed 
to obloquy by the self-saving prevarications of her ad- 
mirer. 

That the commencement of such an intrigue should 
have given rise to equivocal comments is obvious, the cir- 
cumstances, when they began to be discussed beyond the 
circle of those most interested, were naturally treated as 
pertaining to the passing scandals which characterised 
the Georgian era; while certain inevitable reservations, 
which time has explained, merely contributed a tantalising 
piquancy. 

Subsequent events, it is true, contributed a graver signi- 
ficance, and placed this*indefensibly unorthodox union on 
a higher level than is generally accorded to the errors of 
princes, with which tradition and history have familiarised 
all generations. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert, whose name is intimately associated 
with the story of the reigning House, and the annals of her 
contemporaries, was born on the 26th July, 1756. The 
Prince’s favourite was descended from an ancient and 
reputable family, who were faithful to the Catholic religion, 
and her rigid adherence to that faith was not the least of 
the difficulties which involved a situation sufficiently com- 
plicated by itself. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert was the daughter of William Smythe, 
of Tonge Castle, and niece of Sir E. Smythe, Bart., of 
Acton Burnel, Salop. Her sister had married Sir Carnaby 
Haggerstone, Bart. 

From youth she had been accustomed to foreign travel. 
An anecdote relates how when a child she was sent to see 
the King of France take his public repast—a barbarous 
ceremonial greatly in vogue until the Revolution rudely 
scared the dining difficulty with the monarchy which gave 
it birth; in this instance her fanciful perceptions were so 
diverted by watching Louis XV. tear a chicken apart with 
his fingers, that she burst into a merry and highly indeco- 
rous laugh, upon which, in place of consigning the delin- 
quent to the Bastille for life, by a lettre de cachet, Louis 
the Well Beloved gallantly directed the Duc de Soubise to 
carry a dish of sugar-plums to the unceremonious little 
lady. It has been somewhat sentimentally deplored that 
this earliest distinction was offered by the very royal house, 
with another member of which she later became intimate, 
and in a similar connection. On the occasion of a banquet 
to Louis XVIII. a final insult was voluntarily forced upon 
her by the Prince, who, confessedly unstable and ungrate- 
ful, was, in this instance, bound by every principle he had 
violated to treat her with the distinction her worth and 
circumstances exacted from every one who knew her. 

At an early age Mary Ann Smythe (she afterwards 
adopted the name of Maria) was united to Mr. Weld, of 
Lulworth Castle, Dorset. Her husband died shortly after, 
and she again entered the matrimonial estate ; this second 
union was with Mr. Fitzherbert, of Swinnerton, Leicester- 
shire, whose name afterwards attracted an attention its 
fair bearer was far from coveting. Mr. Fitzherbert is 
described as a remarkably striking person, both in qualities 
and figure; a second widowhood, however, was destined 





to swiftly follow the first, for during the confusion attendin 
the Gordon Riots in 1780 he was particularly active, anj 
having over-exerted himself at the burning of on 
Mansfield’s house, he imprudently plunged into a cold 
bath to allay the heat which oppressed him, and th 
sudden chill produced fatal consequences. Mrs. Fitz. 
herbert appears to have been sensibly attached to his 
memory. After the first excess of her grief she spent 
some years on the Continent, and on her return took up 
her residence at Richmond, where she at once had 
occasion to decline to break her resolution of remaining 
faithful to the memory of the departed, whose equal she 
professed she could not reasonably expect to meet. Her 
circumstances at this period were sufficiently agreeable; 
she enjoyed a jointure amounting, it is stated, to nearly 
$2,000 a-year; she was admired and respected on al 
sides ; the genial and tender impulses of her disposition 
were a universal attraction, and the song of “ The Lass of 
Richmond Hill” is said to have been composed in her 
honour. 

The Prince was introduced to this charmed circle, we 
are not told by whose influence, but it was certainly not by 
that of Fox, who was barely acquainted with the heroine 
of the ballad. The lines— 


‘I'd crowns resign to call thee mine, 
Sweet Lass of Richmond Hill,” 


have a significant application to Lothario’s protestations; 
with his usual impetuosity he at once declared his lif 
devoted to the happiness of the lady. Mrs. Fitzherbert, it 
appears, treated the princely homage as but an equivocd 
distinction, and, with playful indifference, advised he 
ardent admirer for his own advantage. She laughed a 
his‘extravagances and resisted his importunities; we wil 
assume the incentive was unintentional, but this decorows 
reticence inflamed the passion of the favoured youth 
whose wishes, like those of the spoilt child he remained 
till death, had hitherto acknowledged no check. We my 
gather from contemporary records the general effect 0 
Mrs. Fitzherbert’s allurements at this date. The Rev. 
George Croly, in his “ Personal History of George IV.’ 
assigns interested motives to the supposed promoters 0 
this intimacy, and his sentiments glow with an indignasl 
commiseration for his patron, which proved peculiatl 
offensive to the lady's relatives, as appears from tht 
‘‘ Memoirs,”’ to which we shall later allude. Croly em 
phatically pronounces that— 

“‘ The theme is repulsive, but the writer degrades his moral honot 
and does injustice to the general cause of truth, who softens down such 
topics into the simplicity of romance. Yet, between the individuals ® 
question, there can be no comparison. The Prince was in the giddies 
ang of youth and inexperience, and he was surrounded by temptatiat 

he lady was high-bred and handsome, though by seven years © 
Prince’s elder; and, with the formidable drawback of having been tw 
a widow. Her attractions might have justified the civilities of f 
but her rank and her religion were barriers she could not have ex 
to overstep.”” 





A writer in the Atheneum records, in one of the 
numerous articles which appeared on her decease (1837) 
respecting her earlier intercourse with George IV.— 


“She was endowed with amiable qualities and exemplary visite 
Her abilities were not shining, nor were her personal charms dazzling 
nor was she even in the first stage of youth, but her talents rege 
most engaging kind. She had a peculiarly sweet disposition, 
to sterling good sense, and was possessed of manners singulat 
fascinating.” 


(To be continued.) 
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“ LOVE'S LAST SHIFT.” 








“THE FOLLIES OF A NIGHT ;” as performed (April rst, 1786) at the Theatre 
Royal, Carlton House, for the benefit of the Widow Wadman. 
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«“ PERDITA.” MRS. ROBINSON.—1782. 
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| outlines afford a living clue to the singular circumsta 
PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE | that favour the Carlists in Catalonia. As Andatis tas 
CARLIST WAR. | remained practically a republic, owing to the mutual 
—— | jealousy of French and Spanish potentates, so Catalonia 
III. | backed by the French, has been in the frequent habit of 


Port VeNpRES, 13¢h Oct.—In my last letter I gave you | defying her Castilian rulers. The Romance dialect of 
some details regarding the character and antecedents of | the Catalan and Andorran binds him rather to the Catalan 
Mgr. Caxal y Estradé, Bishop of Urgel, sovereign Prince | population of the Roussillon and the French Cerdagne 
of the so-called Republic of Andorra, and now chief | than to the Castilian. The memory of ancient and long. 
adviser of Don Carlos. His character was especially fixed | enduring liberties, now exchanged for the caprices of the 
in my memory by the style and circumstances of a certain | Madrid rabble, favours medieval traditions in Catalonia, 
Latin protestation, which arrived during the dessert of an | and nourishes a strong Conservative party in Andorra, 
official Andorran banquet. I sat beside the bailli of the | The interests of commerce are the main support of inno. 
French Crown. All the chief officials of the state, dressed | vators in Catalonia, as the establishment of gaming-houses 
in brown woollen jackets, knee-breeches, and red Phrygian | is the chief object of the progressist party of Andorra, 
caps, and strongly resembling ordinary shepherds, dis- | The Carlists, therefore, destroy railways and endeavour to 
cussed the rude dishes, under the presidency of the Comte | suspend the traffic which corrupts the principles of their 
de Foix. The black dress of this personage, with sword | countrymen; but Mgr. Caxal, wishing to make the most 
and belt, and a felt hat, which should properly have been | of everything, identified himself with the gaming-house 
ornamented with cock’s feathers, showed him to be the! party of Andorra, who propose roads and other innova. 
viguier representing the suzeraineté of France. The offi- | tions, and are hence, from an Andorran point of view, 
cial had been sitting in judgment on certain prisoners who | progressist. Having by this extraordinary alliance se. 
had distinguished themselves under the orders of a former | riously diminished his influence in Andorra, he will 
Carlist sergeant, appointed curé by the Bishop, in the | probably be the more bitter against innovations elsewhere, 
defence of an Andorran village against the whole military But a very little further continuance of the Carlist war 
force that the Andorran Senate could bring against it. | will bring back throughout Catalonia the medieval con. 
Certain rights of the Prince bishop, who divides the suze- | ditions that still survive in Andorra. In Andorra every 
raineté of the Andorra with the French crown, having | man is a soldier, and arms are commonly carried, and 
been disregarded, he had visited his recalcitrant subjects | may be found in every house. The old cavalry carbines 
with both the physical horrors of civil war, and the | piled in a corner of my bedroom at the Andorran capital, 
spiritual penalties of excommunication. His last shot | and probably obtained after the convention of Vergara 
was the Latin protestation I have alluded to, and which, | from the disbanded Carlists of 1839, were very favourable 
as read out at dessert, had precisely the air of a Papal | specimens of these arms. Although nearly as useless as 
Bull. The document was treated with small respect, and | those formerly supplied to the Ashantee warriors, they 
the bishop’s policy has been far from successful in An- | were decidedly superior to the long, slender, single 
dorra; but his failure was mainly due to the Spanish | barreled fowling-pieces, black with rust, with which the 
revolution of 1868, and he stakes something very like a | guard that protected the vigwier's tribunal were mainly 
crown in joining himself with Don Carlos. In 1860,when | armed. The most formidable weapon still carried in 
I twice visited Urgel, the completion of his vast new | Andorra is in fact the old tracuco, or bell-movthed blun- 
seminary was arrested, his cathedral stripped of its jewels | derbuss, which, loaded with a handful of bullets, is effec- 
for fear of the republicans, and although his name was | tive at very close quarters. But the drill of the Andorran 
still formidable, and to offend him dangerous, his power | militia consists in an annual gathering before the captains 
was cruelly curtailed. of the villages, and the firing off of each man’s weapon in 

Don Carlos is therefore prompted by the advice of an | presence of those authorities. The fact that this weapon 
ecclesiastic who holds sovereign rights and privileges | will go off is the only essential qualification of the Andorran 
dating from the thirteenth century, and who has been | soldier, the effect of the discharge being a question of no 
lately baffled in an attempt to enforce, with unconciliating | moment, as is shown by the statistics of two recent 
temper and to the very letter, every tittle of those | Andorran battles. In the first of these the Conservative 
medizval prerogatives. The mere fact of the bishop’s | party, numbering about a hundred, defended a village 
well-known influence with Don Carlos, joined to what a| against about three hundred and twenty Liberals, and 
knowledge of Andorran affairs enables me to tell you, | capitulated after several hours sharp firing, but nobody 
should afford a satisfactory clue to the future planned in | was either killed or wounded. In the second case, about 4 
the councils of the Pretender. hundred and twenty Liberals, commanded by the bishop's 

The Republic of Andorra is a fossilized sample of the | viguier and a soldier curé, barricaded themselves ™ 
Catalonia of the thirteenth century. The suzeraineté, | another village, and sustained four hours fusillade from 
owing to Carlovingian precedents, pious bequests, and the | about four hundred Conservative assaillants; capitulation 
astute policy of warrior bishops, became divided, in the | followed, but the only casualties were one trifling flesh- 
thirteenth century, between the Bishops of Urgel and the | wound and one broken arm, the latter occasioned by a 
Counts of Foix. The French crown inherits the rights of | accidental or treacherous discharge upon the flag of truce. 
the latter, the present bishop those of his predecessors; | These are literal facts, agreed in by both parties, 0 
the two powers have mutually checked all innovations, the | throw considerable light upon the Carlist war in Cataloma. 
small mountain territory is not worth a dispute, and thus, | The surrender of the village, in the case last referred 1, 
aided by the Conservative temper of an ignorant pastoral | was moreover decided by the threat of setting fire to * 
population, the old usages have, till quite lately, remained | with petroleum. Thus fighting in Andorra is almost 
unchanged. Space forbids me to relate the history and | medieval, being mainly a scrimmage of hard knocks aud 
describe the present condition of Andorra, but the main | martial noise, varied by Greek-fire, more or less treachetys 
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and the furious ringing of alarm bells. The traditions of 
such warfare have been kept alive in Catalonia by the 
Carlist and other insurrections that have happened during 
the present century, and when the bell-ringer of any 
Catalan mountain village ascends the steeple and sets his 
mind to sound a vigorous somaten (the old Catalan tocsin), 
few able-bodied neighbours will fail to snatch their weapons 
and run to share the sport. It was by such a gathering of 
somatenes that the column of General Cabrinetti was sur- 
rounded and captured, because the troops had illtreated 
the peasantry between Campredon and Ripoll; Don 
Alphonso and Dona Blanca directed the avengers. 

Thus it is that Carlist bands sudderly appear and as 
suddenly vanish in Catalonia. The old weapons and the 
old habits explain the easy beginning, desultory progress, 
and ineradicable nature of the insurrectionists. And 
although the funds of Don Guan de Borbon and the Duke 
of Modena are being applied in supplying more deadly 
arms and preparing more serious combats, much of the 
Carlist war has hitherto consisted in the medieval and 
almost bloodless fighting here indicated. The old weapons 
employed in former conflicts are preserved and concealed 
throughout the country, being not only serviceable on 
occasion of somaten calls, but also a valuable resource in 
case of bad harvests. A traveller rarely refuses his purse 
when the mouth of a trabuco has been once fairly bracketed 
upon him ; and the Catalan mountaineers, though excep- 
tionally industrious have found that the wooded country 
about Solsona and Cardona yields a better harvest to the 
trabuco than to the spade. The term trabucero has thus 
become synonymous with a bandit; and Mgr. Caxal, who 
is credibly reported to have personally distinguished him- 
self with this weapon in the old Carlist war, is entitled by 
his worst enemies ‘‘ el prelado trabucaire.” 

Besides the question of weapons the manner in which 
the villages are fortified deserves notice, as this is closely 
bound up with the history of Catalonia, and is mainly of 
medieval stamp. I must leave to my next letter this 
portion of the particulars that explain the rapid lapse of 
Catalonia to a medizval state of things. 

The difficulty of obtaining correct news becomes exaspe- 
tating. Except by actually following the Carlist forces 
one cannot, till after long delay, ascertain the truth. But 
the Carlist army resembles the Hydra both as to number and 
the indeterminate character of its head-quarters ; to know 
what really happens in Catalonia, a man would require to 
be in many places at once. 

The Spanish papers, being forbidden to publish any but 
official news, are driven to invent facetious anecdotes con- 
cerning false alarums, and to insert letters recording the 
bravery and devotion shown by the republican volunteers 
of the village of So-and-So, who, on somebody hearing a 
noise after nightfall, rang the bells bravely, and paraded 
through the fields, keeping a sharp look-out, and effectually 
protected by the noise; but the bearing and general con- 
duct of the force deserved public recognition, and the 
sonorous Castillian of the account really reads like a 
victory. 

Saballs, Tristany, and Miret have not renounced the 
Carlist cause, nor is there any important change in the 
Carlisi prospects; but Castelar’s press restrictions have 
Produced their natural effect, in rendering nearly all the 
telegrams worthless. ‘The French officers quartered here 

ave received orders and counter-orders for transferring 
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their men to Mont Louis, near Puycerda; which shows 
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that even the French authorities are at their wits end as to 
the Carlist movements. 

The steamer to Barcelona took home many Spaniards 
yesterday, which means that General Turon has inspired 
confidence and established something like order within the 
most civilized cityin Spain, At the café here I meet three 
former deputies—one Carlist, one Progressist, and oné 
Conservative—who have been obliged to leave Barcelona, 
to avoid street insults, and perhaps worse, from the Repub- 
licans that have been hitherto unrestrained. One of them 
tells me that a friend of his, in a certain remote mountain 
village, has learnt English and subscribed to an English 
newspaper, for the sole purpose of receiving some correct 
information. The profession of which Senor Castelar is 
the leading ornament may hence be estimated; and 
though that journalist appears to have been gratified by 
the patronizing letters of M. Gambetta, the Spanish nation 
possesses self-respect, and will not long suffer a régime of 
turgid eloquence joined to the carrying out of the advice of 
French Radicals. I shall be much surprised if Senor 
Castelar be not soon dislodged, and, if he succeeds in 
negotiating the loan in London, finance must indeed be a 
mystery. 

A few more ministerial crises, and the Carlists stand to 
win. Chaos is at the heels of Castelar, and but three real 
powers can rise out of it. One of these is the Hohen- 
zollern interest, and may be dismissed as impracticable. 
There remain the party of Isabella’s son, now strengthened 
by the appointment of General Concha to command the 
Northern Army, and favoured by probably the majority of 
the Spanish aristocracy, but too much discredited by 
former double-dealing, treachery, and weakness; and the 
party of Don Carlos, which, beside the prestige of chi- 
valrous daring, alone affords elements of stability. 
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REVIEWS. 


Notes and Marginalia; Illustrative of the Public Life 
and Works of Alfred Tennyson. By Jerpnson H. 
SmitH. Blackwood and Co. 


Tuis little book is composed chiefly of accessories. 
Long quotations at the head of each chapter, and long 
headings giving the contents of the chapter itself, occupy 
a very large amount of the small space in which the 
subject is treated. The chapters themselves contain little 
that is important, either as biography or criticism. General 
praise of the poet, the disembodied spectres of some anec- 
dotes regarding him, and a few re-prints of some of his 
fugitive pieces, form the substance of the work. It is 
chiefly curious for the reproduction of a poem published in 
Punch long ago by Tennyson, during a fit of anger with 
Bulwer Lytton, who had said something sarcastic about 
him under the signature of ‘‘ The New Timon,” to which 
Tennyson replied— 

THE NEW TIMON AND THE POET. 


** We know him out of Shakespeare's art, 
And those full curses which he spoke— 
The Old Timon with his noble heart 
That strongly loathing, greatly broke. 





So did the Old ; here comes the New ; 
Regard him: a familiar face— 

I thought we knew him. What, it’s you, 
The padded man that wears the stays: 
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Who killed the girls, and thrilled the boys 
With dandy pathos when you wrote ? 
O lion! you that made a noise 
And shook a mane en papillotes. 
And once you tried the Muses, too— 
You failed, sir; therefore now you turn— 
You fall on those that are to you 
As captain to a subaltern. 


But men of long enduring hopes, 

And careless what the hour may bring, 
Can pardon little would-be Popes, 

And Brummels, when they try to sting. 


An artist, sir, should rest in art, 
And waive a little of his claim; 
To have a great poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame.” 


We would not have heard Mr. Tennyson’s enemy utter 
such lines as the first twelve of these, and the last four do 
our ears a still greater violence, for they are indeed a 
sarcasm—but on whom? It makes us uncomfortable to 
find that so sweet a flow of words, which we had begun to 
think, from reading numbers, but in metre different to ‘ In 
Memoriam,” were the very voice of sacred sorrow singing 
to itself as it lies sleeplessly in solitary pain—that this 
wonderful cadence which is like a nimbus round the 
Laureate’s laurel wreath, can be used by him for the 
simple purpose of personal abuse and invective. This 
will be a disillusionment to many whose ears have not 
detected in his serious pieces the artificial nature of the 
Laureate’s well-known accent. We continue to quote 
from the same poem, regretting that it came from, and 
was not more worthily directed as a lesson to its great 
author— 

** But you Sir. you are hard to please, 
You never look but half content, 


Nor like a gentleman at ease 
With moral breadth of temperament. 


And what with spite and what with fears 
You cannot let a body be ; 

It's always singing in your ears— 
* You call this man as great as me!’ 


What profits how to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt 

A dapper boot—a little hand— 
If half the little soul is dirt ? 


You talk of tinsel! Why we see 

Old marks of rouge upon your cheeks 
You prate of nature! you are he 

That split his life upon the cliques. 


O Timon, you! nay, nay for shame, 
It looks too arrogant a jest 

The fierce old man to take his name, 
You band-box—off and let him rest.” 


The provocation that produced this return was as ridicu- 
lous as the reply itself was undignified. Bulwer Lytton 
had written an anonymous poem called ‘“‘ New Timon” in 
which the weak points of many rhymers were scourged— 


“ Let school-miss Alfred vent her chaste delight, 
In ‘ darling little rooms so warm and bright,’ ” 


he wrote, and also— 


** Where all the airs of patchwork pastoral chime 
Do drown the ears in Tennysonian rhyme.” 


Tennyson wrote a later poem called “ After thought,” 
faintly condemning the tone of his first—but repeating its 
most objectionable qualities, 





Mr. Smith devotes a chapter to the charge of “ patch. 
work” brought against the Laureate, but does not treat the 
subject very skilfully. He has, however, the esprit to 
suppress entirely the name of Theocritus, who is quietly 
kept out of the way altogether, as if Tennyson owed him 
nothing, either righteously or unrighteously adopted. 

An immoveable admirer of the subject of Mr. Smith's 
little book will take up this volume with interest, and read 
it through with mild pleasure, but any one who wishes to 
preserve the best opinion possible both of Tennyson and 
his works, in spite of the blows which Tennyson himself 
inflicts on his own image had better leave the “ Notes and 
Marginalia” alone. They will make such readers sad and 
dissatisfied, without giving them any satisfactory materials 
for opinion, or even strongly written ready-made conclu. 
sions to serve instead. 

The best chapter is one in which Tennyson’s retired life, 
and quiet, unassuming habits, are defended. This contains 
many true and obvious remarks, which apply equally 
to the lives of all quiet and delicate artists. It is impos. 
sible to approach such a subject as Mr. Smith has in 
hand, without saying something which shall be of general 
interest, and his work, though professedly slight, will pro- 
bably attain as much success as he himself would expect 
or claim for it. 


Chronos; Mother Earth's Biography. A Romance of 
the New School. By WatLace Woop, M.D. Tribner 
& Co. 


This is an odd, queer work, professedly resulting from a 
determination to justify the author's casual remark to a 
lady friend, to whom he had been discoursing of daisies, 
cuttle-fish, the immortality of the soul, and platonic love (!) 
—that “it is an awfully funny world.” Proceeding on the 
theory that in the modern social world, whose watchword 
is “‘ Parvenir,” whose new idea is ‘‘ Progress, growth, evo- 
lution,” the race is to the swift, it sets to work to gather 
the materials of an epic of Evolution, which some coming 
poet is to construct. 

We must confess that we do not quite see why Dr. 
Wallace Wood has been so modest as not to take the epic 
in hand himself, for if there is any one thing of which his 
work shows him to be brim full, it is imagination, and the 
poet’s fine phrenzy; though we are not so sure that his 
poetry would not invite disputes among critics as to 
orthoepy, orthography, and such like minor matters of 
style, seeing that in the first ten pages “a little hand Jays 
lightly ” in the Doctor’s; some one “ prefers pre-Raphal- 
ites to Rubens,” and there is talk about a ‘ chronomic 
faculty ;” whatever that-may be. But these, we submit, 
are just the eccentricities to be looked for in the nascent 
poet, whose brows are to be wreathed with ivy on the 
score of his Epic of Evolution; and we are half tempted 
to surmise that it is a case of ‘nolo episcopari,” of 
“* poetizari ;"’ and that “Chronos” is the Epic, of which it 
professes to be but the “indigesta moles.” 

«* What, then,” it will be asked, “is Chronos all about?” 
It is arhapsodical biography of the Universe, every chapter 
of which is designed to show that from its infancy to its 
dissolution, it is whirling along at a break-neck pace, every- 
thing changing, nothing resting, nothing pausing, nothing 
taking breath, so that it becomes a real relief when to the 
amazed brain of the reader “‘rest comes at last” in the 
delightful word “ finis.”” Dr. Wood is accompanied in his 
first chapter by a female friend, who, though progressive, 
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is rather slow to take in his ‘‘ Evolution from an indefinite 
incoherent homogeneity to a definite coherent heteroge- 
neity ;” and one cannot help sympathising with this fair 
pupil, when she says she is tired of star-gazing ; but star- 
gazing it is, with or without her company, throughout ever 
so many chapters, the world being first produced and then 
the stars in the firmament, and then the work of peopling 
the planets which is spread over any number of millions 
of years, without the slightest curb to the wildness of the 
author’s postulates. The Doctor has obviously read ‘*The 
Origin of Species,” and has made some acquaintance with 
the views of Mr. Herbert Spencer: but most readers who 
have patience to digest (if the task be possible) a couple of 
chapters—say, for instance, that one where it is shown that 
“there is no particular difference between a man and a 
viole:,”” or that on the ‘‘age of Brutes,’’ wherein it is 
shown that the laws of competition and “ survival of the 
fittest” prove the Jew, the Rothschild, the lion, to be the 
most select among men and beasts—will agree with us that 
the whole is a congeries of Spencerism and Darwinianism 
exaggerated and gone mad. 

Those who do not care to fathom its depths (and we 
don’t blame them for their lack of curiosity) may be inte- 
rested to know that 6,000 years must be added to the 
4,000 already run ere our race can reach social adolescence. 
After this, 100,000 years of maturity are to succeed, for the 
realisation of Utopian dreams and the perfecting of society. 
One of the least extravagant passages in the book shall 
conclude our remarks, as a fair sample of Dr. Wood's 
style :— 

“ Did you ever visit a dog show? It is a curious spectacle. You 
will see as great a variety of animals as at the best ordered menagerie: 
You will see creatures of every shade of colour, of all sizes; you will 
see every sort of ear, eye, and tail, and body and limb that exist, and 
every sort of disposition that you ever heard of. It is an epitome of 
the world ; yet every Natural History says ‘ All the various dogs which 
have been brought under the subjection of man are members of one 
single species, Canis Familiaris.’ Is it not strange that from one 
primitive form should result such totally different creatures as the New- 
foundland, the greyhound, the bull.dog, and the spaniel? Theologic 
zoologists, who write Natural History bottom upwards for fear that the 
poor student may possibly discover and learn the true order of nature, 
set up the skeleton of the gorilla by the side of that of homo to show the 
immense difference between them. J should like to set alongside of 
these, the skeletons of the greyhound and the bulldog.” (p. 171.) 


Dr. Wood may be said to have proved his world to be 
“an awfully funny world.” 


Leaves of Fancy. By Harry Wattis and M. FLercuer. 
Bemrose and Sons. 

The motto of this little book of verse is “brief as 
woman’s wit,” and as much to the point as that of the 
sphinx. We will quote it entire :— 

‘Have I DreamMep?”—Long fellow. 


The answer suggested to the reader is not altogether 
negative. Here is an example of a dream of the most 
simple and unnecessary description :— 


“ Handsome she was not, but beauty of mind was in her expres- 


sion, 

Full of good sense were her features, which some called plain 
and unpolished ; 

Glistened her eye as it flashed ‘neath the lashes as fleet as the 
lightning, 7 

Bright as the sudden beam of the sun o’er a mountainous 
country, 

Quickly dissolving to softness-again when pity o’ertook her.” 


And so forth. There is much more, but five lines are 








enough to identify her. We are sure as we read this 
trenchant description that we met the very same girl 
yesterday—no! it was the day before—no! it was last 





Monday—and yet, when we think, if might have been in 
church. We should be glad if any correspondent would 


clear up this point. We are sorry that poetry should be 
written about her. It is a pity. Notwithstanding Victor 
Hugo’s bold assertion that there are no boundaries to art, 
yet art is not unlimited, and it is possible to find a subject 
so simple, and to write about it in such an unsophisticated 
manner, that artlessness rises to the degree when it ceases 
to be artistic. But, probably, the idea that poetry is an 
art will be new to the authors of “‘ Leaves of Fancy.’ It 
is not, however, unworthy of their consideration. 

There are a class of painters who fill our galleries with 
pictures of dying girls, middle class funerals, workmen’s 
dinners, and burning slave-ships. These are works 
exactly equal and similar to the pieces of verse which have 
received the unfortunate misnomer of ‘‘ Leaves of Fancy.” 
The titles of a few will show the analogy :— 

“‘ The Suffering Child.” ‘* The Slave Brig ‘Carl.’” ‘“* James Arm- 
strong.” ‘* Lost at Sea.” ‘* My Mother.” “Nature.” ‘ No Good,” 
** An Incident in the Herring Fishery.” 


Others are more ambitious if not more essentially poetic :— 


“Morn, Noon, and Night.” ‘ Reason.” ‘ The Creation of Light.” 
“ The War—1870.” ‘To Be.” ‘ What is Honesty?” 


There are two poems on “ Pictures by Gustave Doré,” 
and one to the painter himself. The last begins thus :— 
‘*Count not my feeble pen presumptuous, 

In paying tribute to thy genius, 

For thy grand thoughts, so nobly wrought to being, 
Infuse a stream of life in coldest breasts, 

And wake the soul to wonder at thy skill. 

* . * . 


’Tis seldom that such beauty of idea, 
Such grand conception and such excellence, 
Are found together.” 


This is the language of sincere admiration, and, in the 
name of art criticism, let us greet with enthusiasm a writer 
who can embalm such generous expressions in the noble 
and time-honoured metre of our English blank verse. 
That one line— 

“Such grand conception and such excellence,” 


has a sonorous beauty of its own, which surpasses any- 
thing of the kind—except such opinions of the press as 
may occasionally be culled from the Daily Telegraph— 
that we have ever read. 

Passing a good deal of simple school-maiden writing, in 
which various customary lines are strung together in a 
manner suggestive of considerable ingenuity, if not of 
promise, on the part of one who has just read a class-book 
of English poetry, we come to a more ambitious piece of 
composition, from which we will print an extract, sup- 
pressing the appearance of metre for convenience, but not 
altering the words :— 

“UNTIL THE MORNING. 

The mild autumnal eve touched with a kingly calm the mighty city, 
ere her toil’s vast clamour hushed its breath to wait the drooping tender- 
ness of night. She, gentle monitress who bids earth’s children rest! 
But then not wholly had the darkness fallen, the light died peacefully, 
amid the smoke of the atmosphere, and dying eyes with weary watching 


strained to watch. 
> . . . 


Has disappointment worn me? Bravely, nobly, no! Not with my 
heart’s best vigour did I meet its brunts; my spirit chafed and fretted ; 
ardently it craved to turn aside to higher paths, to hide away ‘-om dull 
routine which hangs around the busy mart.” 
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How not to write poetry is a subject very little under- 
stood. We believe that the greater number of the simple 
bards of both sexes, who write in the style of the “‘ Leaves 
of Fancy,” do so because they have not read enough bad 
poetry. 

For the benefit of those who may still be saved from 
yielding to the insidious advice of friends or the flattering 
tale of hope, we have noticed the ‘‘ Leaves of Fancy,” and 
would beg such Trees of Fancy as have not yet shed 
their leaves to remember the words of Balzac—la silence... 
la plus sttre methode d'avoir de l'esprit. 


High Church; or Audi alteram partem. By H.H.A.S. 
Bemrose and Sons. 

We regret that we cannot praise this doubtless well-meant 
but paradoxical brochure. The writer, having a strong 
puritanical leaven, damages, to our thinking, the strength 
of his position as against ritualism and extreme churchman- 
ship, first by claiming for himself the title of a “high-church 
man,” while in the same breath pooh-poohing the views of 
the moderate high-church party ; and, secondly, by strain- 
ing to the utmost any argument he can find against non- 
essential as well as essential tokens of advanced-church 
views. To tell the truth we could hear him calmly on 
vestments, incense, auricular confession, and extradition, 
and only smile to note how these red rags disturb his 
equanimity more than is meet; but when in the chapter 
on the word “Altar” he falls foul of “high altars,” ap- 
proached by flights of steps and elaborately graven by art 
and man’s device (p. 19), and when in c. xiv., p. 106, he 
objects to the use of a cross as an ornament, because it 
would be a strange way of showing respect to the memory 
of a father or the head of. a household, who was unjustly 
hung, to take a gibbet for a crest or ornament, we cannot 
help feeling that, in the words of Virgil, 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget. 


In reference to the much more vital question of ‘‘ Bap- 
tismal Regeneration,” we cannot conceive how one who 
holds the views which H. H. A. S. holds can care or 
pretend to call himself a High Churchman. 


7’ 
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ENGLISH LIFE FROM A FRENCH POINT 
OF VIEW. 








No. VI.—Our Street, Musicians. 


THERE is much misapprehension entertained with regard 
to our street musicians. It is generally supposed that they 
possess neither skill nor money ; whereas on the contrary 
they often display great ability and are as amply 
rewarded. Indeed some performers look upon themselves 
in the light of professionals, though the street is their only 
stage. We have known and know certain street singers 
who shave like actors and who, when not “ professinally 
engaged,” might well be mistaken for some poorly clad 
player on his way to rehearsal. They are often attended 
by “infant prodigies,” who play on ambulating har- 
moniums, or sing with effective pathos ‘‘ Before the Battle, 
Mother.” The music hall is considered by these itinerant 
vocalists as the beau ideal of the legitimate drama. Here 
they study the usual twang which is so much in vogue at 
the “ Pavilion” or the “Oxford.” This the street singer 





will reproduce in a mcst startling and exaggerated manner 
adding a sentimental emphasis which he repeats in each 
verse with a mechanical regularity that may well be war. 
ranted to destroy the equanimity of the most obdurate 
nerves. Yet by the side of these objectionable singers, we 
are often startled by a voice that makes the whole street 
re-echo, and which, though a little hoarse from the 
constant strain, might if cultivated be weli worthy of the 
stage. This experience, is, however, perhaps as distressing 
for what can be more melancholy than to hear some one 4 
rags, reduced to singing in the street, whom nature has 
gifted with a voice that should have ensured a prosperous 
career. But such failures are not due merely to the diff. 
culties which beset the paths of these musicians ; they are 
often the result of a disorderly disposition and a too 
frequent addiction to the bane of England—drink. Others 
are simply inherent Bohemians who cannot brook the 
slightest control. A cynical philosopher might argue that 
these latter are the happiest men in the world. They 
have no care, no responsibilities, no disgrace can effect or 
humiliate them, and, within reasonable bounds, they can 
obtain as much money as they choose to pick up. No 
factory bell summons them to a day of drudgery; or, if we 
look on them in the light of professionals, they are free 
from the jealousies, intrigues, discipline, and petty tyranny 
of the stage or music hall. They need not stand trembling 
before a manager, they go straight to the public, such as it 
is, without being dependent on any one for the introduction. 
They can perform at the hour and place that suits them 
best, as irregularly as they choose, and taking whatever 
holidays they may find agreeable or convenient; so long 
as they possess a certain amount of fundamental ability 
and originality they have a certain career open to them. 
Its one of the most popular among this class whom 
our artist has sketched. We doubt not that he is well 
known to our readers, particularly those who frequent the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square, Piccadilly and Soho. 
Here he will take his stand in the corner of a street, and a 
melancholy boy who accompanies him will strike a few 
chords on the harp. Gradually as a crowd gathers round, 
the street buffoon, for he may well be considered as such, 
seems to awaken to the sense that the public expects some- 
thing from him. He will then commence a mad jumble of 
the sublime and the ridiculous, which never fails to attract 
a large concourse of people. Perhaps he will seize his 
hautbois and begin playing one of the finest operatic airs— 
a fragment from “ William Tell” is one of his favourites 
—in a most sentimental and really able manner, then 
gradually he will work his body about into absurd con- 
tortions, gesticulating with one hand while playing with the 
other. With a shriek he abandons the operatic master 
piece for some wretched popular ditty, to return to “ William 
Tell” or “Il Trovatore” just as the crowd anticipates ajig or 
“breakdown.” At another moment he will take tc his 
fiddle, which he invariably carries under his arm. This is 
a remarkable instrument. Nearly all the strings are 
broken, and of the bow there only remains the wood. 
With this he begins to scrape assiduously the cracked and 
broken fiddle, till at last to the delight of the street urchins 
and the surprise of the older by-standers the harmony of 
some well-known tune is produced. At times the performer 
becomes so excited that serious anxiety is entertained lest 
he should take leave of his senses. His eyes start from 
their sockets, his dishevelled hair falls over his face ; on the 
back of his head he will thrust some absurb covering, often 
a college cap, which forms a strange contrast with his 
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general appearance ; sometimes he wears a red liberty cap 
and sings the Marseillaise in such a manner that the by- 
standers maintain he is an Orleanist agent paid to turn the 
Republican anthem into ridicule. Gradually, however, he 
will weary of this performance, and with his pockets well 
lined with the pence he_has received, seek repose in a 
neighbouring public-house. Gradually the excitement of 
drink and his success get the better of him. He will 
thirst for companionship as well as malt liquor. Then he 
will !ay a handful of coppers on the counter and pay for 
those around him, till at last the unfortunate man reels to 
his home wherever that may be, penniless, and yet having 
earned what to many poor gentlemen would seem a com- 
fortable and respectable income. Of his nationality there 
are many contradictory statements, some maintain that he 
is a German, others that he is an Italian. In all cases 
it appears that he can speak four or five different languages 
and certainly his musical talent equals his linguistic 
prowess. 

Such is one of the best examples of success among 
street musicians. Unlike the organ grinder his efforts are 
not circumscribed to a particular beat or a particular hour. 
He has no rivals in the field and therefore need effect no 
compromise as to the precise time when, or quarter where, 
he may solicit, uninterrupted, the suffrage and pence of the 
neighbourhood. In this itinerant Bohemian we recognize 
one of the most independent men of London. He has out- 
lawed himself from society; he has eschewed every conven- 
tionality; he has no future, it is true, before him, but so 
long as health lasts he can enjoy that complete freedom 
which unfortunately so often degenerates into license. To 
be drunk or sober is a pure matter of option, he can live 
where he likes, and for the necessities of life an hour's 
street performance will bring him an ample supply of 
pence. If he desires luxuries he must play a little longer. 
The moment his supply of money is exhausted he can 
obtain a fresh relay. He knows no care for the morrow; 
material brutal enjoyment of the day, without ambition, 
without hope, without fear, without anxiety, such is at 
once the strength and weakness, the good and the evil, of 
this strange position. If he could display the same 
sobriety and save his money like the less talented organ 
grinder or Savoyard boy, like them he might ultimately 
become a respectable well-to-do landed proprietor in his 
own country. But we fear this would be too much in con- 
tradiction with his erratic nature; were it not so we might 
watch his progress with the kindliest sympathy. 


» 
> 





FRANCE. 





SINCE = last the monster (and let me add the monstrous) trial 
of Marshal Bazaine has commenced. The attention not merely 
of all Paris but of all France since the court opened at the 
Trianon has been concentrated upon that old historic “ Folly” of 
the Bourbons at Versailles. Never was spectacle more eminently 
typical and characteristic. As Macheath sings in Gay's debon- 
nair opera, so might the Accused— 


“‘ The charge is prepared, the lawyers are met, 
The judges all ranged (a terrible show !) 
I go undismayed, for death is a debt— 
A debt on demand, so take what I owe.” 


What he owes only, however, it might be said, in common with 
every officer of the highest rank, who, in the disastrous war of 
three years ago laid down his arms before the overwhelming 
advance of the German invader. When the aged Horatius 





heard that his son had survived the combat which decided the 
question as to the supremacy thenceforth of Rome or of Alba 
his reply to those who asked him what his son could possibly 
have done when so completely circumvented and outnumbered, 
was sublimely couched in these simple words—“ He should haye 
died!” France is a more pitiless parent than the grand old 
Pagan. Instead of contenting herself with saying of this one of 
her sons, under somewhat analogous circumstances, “ He should 
have died!” she seems to be eagerly and spitefully bent upon 
discovering, if possible, some specious plea for herself bringing 
about his death in cold blood, three years after the fatal contest 
took place, in which, by the fortunes of war, he was worsted, 
La Revanche, in truth, appears in this wise to have already begun, 
Only—suicidally just now—France, by way of a commencement, 
is being revenged upon herself! The sometime Commander-in. 
Chief of her defeated army is to be driven forth as a scapegoat. 
It yet remains to be seen, indeed, whether, like another Marshal, 
“the bravest of the brave,” eight and forty years ago, the 
historical soldier now arraigned before a group of his brothers in 
arms shall not, after all, be confronted at the close of the trial 
with a platoon from the rank and file and deliberately shot. The 
procession that passed through the hall on the inaugural day 
was French in its very quintessence. Statesmen, warriors, 
diplomatists, civilians, merchants, shopkeepers, artisans, vine- 
dressers, even, trailing off with a tawdry spangled acrobat! As 
affording a curiously vivid illustration of how history is written, 
I was particularly struck with the flagrant discrepancy observable 
between the description given of the personal appearance of the 
gallant and ill-starred accused, Marshal Bazaine, as he looked at 
one and the same moment, upon the very first day of the trial, 
to the correspondent of the Times and to the correspondent of the 
Telegraph. According to the former, as the accused Marshal walked 
into the Hall, he looked pale. According to the latter, he looked 
red-faced. Now, it is perfectly obvious that he could not possibly 
have been both; and, as a simple matter of fact, he was neither, 
—that is, neither “pale,” nor “red-faced.” One admirably 
graphic word applied to him by the Times’ reporter was exactly 
applicable. As the Marshal advanced in full uniform to the seat 
prepared for him, his eye was “feverish.” And that it was, who 
could wonder ?—seeing that he, a Marshal of France, was 
virtually charged there, in the face of all Europe, with a higher 
crime even than that of treason! with—the deadliest accusation 
of all to a soldier—to wit, the heinous guilt of cowardice. To my 
mind the accusation defeats itself. A Marshal a Coward? Had 
he been a coward he never would have been a Marshal. Surely 
it ought to be remembered of this unfortunate soldier that he 
was the very last of the Emperor’s commanding officers to 
succumb! Exactly one whole month after General Uhrich, on 
the 27th September, 1870, announced to the German foe his 
surrender of Strasbourg—Marshal Bazaine, on the 27th October, 
and not until then, yielded up the fortress of Metz. Treason? 
Cowardice? Rather than that, one might assuredly talk, with 
far greater reason, of the Marshal’s sheer bewilderment as to 
what or where the Government was for which he was presumed 
at the moment to be fighting. A little gang of intriguers, 
without authority from any one, had, nearly two months before 
that, “the precious diadem stolen,” or, at any rate, all the 
ordinary symbols of sovereignty, and put them in their pockets! 
Never, by the irony of events, was a more painfully ludicrous 
Marplot dreamt of, even in the fantastic imagination of Mrs. 
Centlivre, than that strangest witness of all the three or four 
hundred, M. Regnier—M. or N. as the case may be—surely the 
very archetype of the whole genus busybody. 

While Marshal Bazaine is on his trial at the ‘Trianon, so, also, 
happily, is the Republic itself at Versailles. The tussle, so long 
anticipated, is now imminent. It is a contest a outrance between 
Democracy and Monarchy. Just as the rival powers are pre 
paring to confront each other in the Parliamentary lists the Vice- 
Emperor, M. Rouher, inopportunely for them both, puts m 4 
reminder to the whole French nation that there is one cause, and 
one cause alone, through which the root ideas of the two are 
reconcileable. Appeal to the people, he says, in his letter to M. 
Eschasseriaux, and the answer will be again, as it has been $0 
often before now—Napoleonism. There cannot be a doubt of it: 
and, sooner or later, the answer will come—de profundis ! The 
Empire can bide its time with absolute confidence. 
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A bibliophilist of some note, Joseph Pron by name, has just 
passed away in his seventy-sixth year, at Melun, in the Seine et 


Marne. 

A wonderfully interesting specimen of fourteenth century en- 
amelling has just been removed from the Abbev of Hennebont in 
Brittany, to the Gallery of the Louvre. It represents, in the 
form of a recumbent figure made of wood and copper clamped 
together with nails, Blanche de Champagne, the spouse of John I. 
Duke of Brittany. 

The astounding project is now under discussion before the 
Geographical Society of France, for artificially contriving the 
fabrication of an inland sea in the midst of the Great Desert of 
Sahara. 

William Ebbs’ Progressive Lessons in Social Science have 
recently been translated into French by Albin Ducamp. 

Henri Dichard has lately been easing his heart, both as a poet 
and as a patriot by writing a little poem called “*‘ Le Bourget ” in 
celebration of what there was of heroism in the futile defence of 
Paris during the lamentable epoch of General Trochu. 

In token that Frenchmen who are the contemporaries of M. 
Rénan are not wholly unbelieving, the twentieth edition has made 
its appearance of the Pére Blot’s “ Au ciel on se reconnait.” 

Another evidence of the same fact, namely, that faith has its 
earnest votaries in France, is the publication of Dupray’s “ Ma- 
térialism Contemporain,” in which its malign doctrines and their 
evil consequences are descanted upon, and historical arguments 
are adduced in demonstration of the existence of a Supreme 
Being. 

————~>—— 


THE THEATRES. 





NEW ROYALTY. 

Miss Henrietta Hopson has 5g her campaign at this 
house with a compressed version of The Honeymoon—one of the 
most delightful comedies ever written ; and one which it is a pity 
tocompress, as many of the best scenes, including the capital 
scene with the rascally apothecary, must inevitably be omitted. 
The Honeymoon is familiar to everybody, it is a stock piece with 
amateurs, as it almost “‘ plays itself” and demands little more than 
ordinary intelligent acting to make it go. It is fairly represented 
at the Royalty, Miss Hodson, herself, taking the part of the 
tamed shrew Juliana, and Mr. John Clarke playing the Mock Duke 
Jacques, an irresistibly comic part, affording opportunities which 
the practised actor is not slow to avail himself of. Miss Augusta 
Wilton shows to much advantage as the pretended page Zamora, 
and we have a capital representative of the misogynistic Rolando 
in Mr. Charles Wyndham. Mr. Warde was a somewhat sententious 
Duke Aranza. The revival is deservedly successful. The great 
event of the evening was a piece freely adapted from Le Roi Can- 
daule, and advertised first as A Political Recantation, and next as 
The Realms of Foy, excitement as to which had been carefully worked 
up, by various intimations that the Lord Chamberlain’s permis- 
sion might be refused. The piece, however, turned out to be a 
disappointment for those who expected another Happy Land 
squabble. It is an almost literal translation of Le Roi Candaule, 
a well-known Palais Royal farce. The plot is slight. A play 
has been produced which is considered so objectionable that no 
husband will take his wife to see it. But with much gallantry 
two friends quietly promise to take each other’s wives, each hus- 
band being of course ignorant that his own wife is going, and 
a familiar complication ensues. In the original a drama which 
treated the subject of Candaules and Gyges, was, as would 
naturally be the case in Paris, extremely improper, so bad, in- 
deed, that husbands would not take their wives to see it. At the 
Royalty the drama is a mere political satire, supposed to deal 
even more severely than-the Happy Land with the weaknesses 
of our Government. The motive, therefore, for husbands refusing 
to take their wives is utterly absurd. With this slight alteration 
the original piece is followed tolerably exactly. We have the 

usbands when they take each other's wives to see the piece, and 
who have both by mistake been shown into the same box, and 
the confusion follows which is common to all farces of the kind. 
Mr. Clarke and Mr. Wyndham play the husbands with plenty of 
fun and humour, and the piece was received with much laughter, 








though the audience seemed somewhat to resent the non-appear- 
ance of the half-promised political flavouring. 





We doubt if Mr. Arthur A’Beckett’s contribution towards the 
settlement of the social problem involved in strikes will effect 
much towards a solution. On Strike, at the Court Theatre, is a 
sort of modern edition of the two apprentices. Tom Peppler, the 
good workman, refuses to strike and is rewarded ; Cubb, the vici- 
ous working man, who gets up a strike, is discovered to be a thief 
and is sent off to prison at the end of the piece. Of course this 
mode of treating the subject is not very effective, and a trades’ 
union dramatist might improve upon it, by making his non- 
unionist character a ticket of leave man. The best acting was 
shown by Mr. W. J. Hill, as the bad working man Caleb Cubb. 
The pertormance concludes with The Happy Land, in which Miss 
Helen Barry’s part of Selene is played by Miss Kate Bishop with 
much gracefulness and charm. Mr. Righton’s loss is felt in the 
part of Mr. Ayrton—we mean Mr. A——, but the other characters 
are played much the same as before. The political allusions were 
received with as much uproarious delight as ever. 

Madame Cora M. Tappan, née Scott, the celebrated American 
Spiritualistic Lecturer, who is stated by her friends to be the 
Mouthpiece of the Spirits in their communion with the inhabi- 
tants of the lower world, gave her fourth lecture, last Sunday 
evening at the Holborn Music Hall, before a large and respec- 
table audience. The performance began with the usual introduc- 
tory hymns and addresses, and then the fair orator gave utterance 
to a prayer really in a most impressive and feeling manner. 


| She then chose for the subject of her lecture “‘ The First Letter 


of the Spiritual Alphabet.” The lady is about thirty-five, very 
fair, with ringlets, and speaks in a low, soft voice, yet so well 
controlled and distinct as to be heard easily all over the 
building. On the views she holds we have nothing to say, but to 
all who would enjoy an intellectual treat we say pay Mrs. Tappan 
a visit without delay. 

Mr. W. Holland has taken the Surrey Theatre and will open it 
on his usual enterprising scale. 

At the Globe we are to have a “revival” of Still Waters Run 
Deep, a play we should have thought almost done to death by 
enterprising amateurs. A new piece by Mr. Byron is in re- 
hearsal. 

Another manager has seen fit to withdraw a piece in the 
middle of its success owing to previous arrangements. We 
hope that Mr. Guiver will be able to calculate rather more accu- 
rately and less modestly in the case of Miss Braddon’s new play. 
But of course all managers are liable to miscalculation. Mr. 
Dion Boucjcault, who certainly used not to err on the side of 
modesty, once put forth a scheme of management which defined 
most accurately the length of time his pieces were torun. The 
happy play-goer knew thus exactly what he had to expect for 
some years to come, he might witness a play of Mr. Boucicault’s 
writing and then go abroad seeking vainly to pass the lingering 
hours away, and counting the minutes that must elapse before he 
could see another play. Unluckily the first piece which was to 
have run about a year, did not run for any length of time to speak 
of, and so this admirably contrived scheme collapsed. We hope 
Mr. Guiver will be more fortunate. 

Mr. Nation has discovered a Persian actress who appears on 
Wednesday, though whether she speaks English or whether the 
company has had to learn Persian does not yet appear. 

Mr. Duckworth’s new comedy After All has been successful at 
Liverpool. 

Mr. J. L. Toole has been drawing great houses both at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh. His Caleb Plummer has been especially 
admired. 

Mr. Charles Dillon appears as Belphegor on Saturday; a part 
in which he is at his best, and which introduced him to a west- 
end audience at the Lyceum in 1856. Mrs. Bancroft made her 
first appearance at the same time, as the mountebank’s son. 

The suggestion of Hamlet with Mr. Henry Irving and Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons in the chief parts cannot be realised yet, as Mrs. 
Scott-Siddons has just sailed for Canada. 

Madame Ristori’s impersonation of Lucrezia Borgia is drawing 
crowded houses. We shall notice this fully next week, but in the 
meantime urge all our readers to go and see the great actress in 
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this part. It is the most striking example of the highest dra- 
matic art that has been seen in London this year. 


OPERA COMIQUE, STRAND. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. E. P. Hingston. 


THIS EVENING, at 8, LUCREZIA BORGIA, by Victor Hugo. Mesdames 
Ristori, Pompili, Rossignuoli, Majerioni, Mdlle. Mazzidolfi, Mdme Gleech, M. Gleech, 
Signori Majeroni, Ristori, Aleotti, Mazzidolfi, and Bocchina. 


PRINCESS’ THEATRE ROYAL. 
Sole Manager, Mr. James Guiver. 


EVERY EVENING, at Seven o'clock, the pertormence will commence with the 
rand historical play of LOUIS THE ELEVENTH. Louis XI. Mr. Charles Dillon. 
TS conclude with the popular drama of THE KING'S MUSKETEERS. D'Artagnan, 


Mr. Charles Dillon. Doors open at 6.30. Box-office open from 10 to 5 daily. 


dinciniemanaipinss 
PARIS THEATRICALS. 


Tue much expected début of Mdlle. Anna Belloca, the young 
Russian prima donna, has at last taken place. The débutante is 
very young—not more than nineteen, slight in stature, but grace- 
fully formed, with a singularly alluring, bright, half-malicious 
smile which harmonises charmingly with one’s idea of the fasci- 
nating Rosina. Her voice is as yet scarcely sufficiently developed. 
It is a mezzo-soprano, full, bright, and sweet in quality, and with 
a fresh and natural ring. But as yet Mdlle. Bellocca has failed 
to conquer that great difficulty of all singers, the junction of the 
registers. Her low notes are full and rich, her high notes sweet 
and clear, but the break is very perceptible. Fortunately for 
Mdlle. Bellocca she has the experienced advice of M. Strakosch 
to depend on, and his judgment and instruction will be invaluable 
to her. Judging from the fact that M. Strakosch has chosen the 
part of Rosina, rather than that of Arsace, for her début, it seems 
that he considers it judicious to strengthen the high notes rather 
than the low notes of her voice. 

Mdlie. Bellocca sings the music of the part exactly as it is 
written. Mdme. Giorgi Righetti, the creator of the part, was a 
mezzo-soprano, or rather a mezzo-contralto. Of our principal 
Rosinas Mdme. Fodor, Mdme. Sontag, Mdme. Persiani, Mdme. 
Patti, and the most recent representative of the part Mdlle. 
Smeroschi have all transposed various passages of the music, as 
well as embellished it with various additional ornaments. Mdme. 
Alboni of course sings it as it is written, and the luscious effect 
of her “ Una voce,” and “ Dunque io son,” are ineffaceable. 
Mdlle. Bellocca follows closely Mdme. Alboni’s example, especi- 
ally in the famous shake and in the resumption of the melody of 
** 1] Segreto,” which is Mdlle. Bellocca’s air de bravoure. Her 
execution is fluent, but lacks that finish and evenness which only 
come from experience. Mdlle. Bellocca with time, has a great 
career before her. We hear on the best authority that M. 
Strakosch has the highest opinion of this lady. 

The Almaviva, Signor Brignoli, “ kindly undertook the part.” 
Neither his acting nor his singing was at all satisfactory. 

The report of Madame Chaumont having thrown up the part of 
Illyrine in Les Merveilleuses of M. Sardou, turns out to be well 
founded. It appears that at the reading of the piece the actors 
received the play with very decided coldness, whereupon 
M. Sardou informed them that it was their business to adapt 


themselves to his piece, and not his duty to adapt his piece to | 


them. Madame Chaumont upon this at once returned her part, 
which was then assigned to Mdlle. Alice Regnault. Mdlle. Reg- 
nault, however, after consideration also declined the part, on the 
grounds that it was not of sufficient importance. In this emer- 
gency Mdme. Chaumont’s aid was again invoked. ‘“ Toto” was 
invited into the manager's room, and there had a long interview 
with her stern tutor which lasted more than an hour. M. Sardou, 
as we all know, is an eloquent man, and so pe¢rsuasive was his 
tongue that he induced a penitent frame of mind in the recalci- 
trant “ Toto,” who at last consented to resume her part, and M. 
Sardou has thus the satisfaction of having gained a most charm- 
ing interpreter of his play, through what must have been a most 
delightful hour’s conversation. 

The part of Eglé, destined originally for Mdlle. Regnault, will 
be taken by Mdlle, Devéria. Lesueur and Léonce play the parts 
of Malicorne and Tournesol, two agents of police, and the scenery 
is to be “ realistic,” including a scene in the old Palais Royal. 





The renowned P. T. Barnum is now in Paris eagerly looking 
out for novelties and monstrosities. The concidrge of his hotel 
who is of a somewhat nervous disposition, is reported to suffer 
many shocks, owing to the constant appearance at all hours of 
the day and night, of strange-looking monsters demanding to see 
the enterprising showman. It is said that Barnum has discovered 
the nurse of M. Thiers, and intends to exhibit her to the Parisi. 
ans just as he exhibited the nurse of Washington to the patriotic 
and enlightened citizens of the United States. 

In Paris old comedies are revived everi more frequently than in 
England, though they do not attain to such lengthened runs as 
some of our old works. Two such revivals have lately taken 
place of the writings of a now little known author, Pierre de 
Marivaux, who was born in 1688 and died on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1763. Marivaux was distinguished for the minuteness of 
detail and extreme finish with which he worked out his dramatic 
conceptions. His plays invariably present the fortunes of lovers, 
and the author’s delight is to depict as minutely as possible 
every possible shade of feeling or change of mind which can 
occur. He may be considered as the great forerunner of that 
analytical school of novelists which has lately arisen. This 
extreme sacrifice of dramatic action to microscopic delineation of 
character was much derided at the time, and derisively termed 
Marivaudage. In comedy he attained some distinction, but his 
tragedies and classical dramas were failures. The Feu de l’Amour, 
now being played at the Théatre Francais, is decidedly his best 
work. The revival is curious, and not without interest. 

M. Thédore Barriére’s Cendrillon, just revived at the Odéon, is 
but very slightly connected with the famous fairy tale. The 
heroine, Marie Fontenay, like her prototype is neglected by her 
mother, who lavishes all her affection on another daughter, 
Blanche. In the course of the play Georges de Sparre, the 
betrothed lover of Blanche, finds his affections gradually drawn 
towards the neglected sister and Marie, thus become innocently 
the rival of her sister, endeavours to use this circumstance as a 
means of regaining her mother’s love. 

Accordingly she professes that she reciprocates Georges’ 
love, and at the same time declares herself willing to sacrifice 
her happiness to that of her sister. But here the mother’s heart 
is moved, and she hesitates to prefer Blanche’s feelings to those of 
her sister. Marie delighted confesses her innocent ruse. In 
reality she does not care for Georges; her heart has been long 
given almost solely to her mother, and if she must marry, there 
is Claude Parisot, a humble professor, who for fourteen years 
has watched over her with almost fatherly devotion. 

The simplicity of this story is its chief merit, and M. Barriére 
has worked out his characters with great skill. There is nothing 
sensational in the incidents, which gradually develop in the most 
charmingly natural manner, and the fourth and fifth acts are 
most affecting. Perhaps the weak point of the play is the 
extreme goodness of all the characters. Marie herself is of 
course goodness itself, and then neither Blanche nor Madame 
Fontenay is really unkind to her; a little jealous perhaps, but 
still when their affections are touched, kind and loving. The 
only relief to this somewhat clinging tone is in the character of 
M. Fontenay, a true type of the French farmer, half educated, 
avaricious, but yet good at heart, some of whose speeches gave 
rise to a slight communistic manifestation. 

The acting of M. Barriére’s play compares not unfavourably 
with that of the original performers. It was brought out at the 
Gymnase on the 23rd of December, 1858, the principal actors 
being Madmes. Victoria and Cheri-Lesueur, not to be confounded 
with Madame Rose Chéri, MM. Dupuis, Landrol, Geoffroy and 
Priston. In the present revival the part of Madame Fontenay 's 
assigned to Madame Doche, the original “ Dame aux Camellias, 
an artist of high and well deserved reputation. The rough 
farmer shows M. Georges Richard’s skill in realising a part; 
voice, action and delivery were all perfect. Mlle. Laugier, who 
plays Blanche, is scarcely suited to ingénue parts, but her acting 
is marked by intelligence and care. The débutante, Mile. Héléne 
Petit, a young actress from Brussels, though indisposed, quite 
fulfilled the anticipations formed of her talents. Her acting was 
throughout fresh and sympathetic, rising in the last act to a very 
high degree of pathos. : M 

One actor only showed himself unequal to the occasion. ™ 
Eugéne Bondois undoubtedly possesses great dramatic skill. As@ 
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teacher of acting he has brought out several pupils of eminence, 


including among them Mlle. Aimée Desclée. But unfortunately 
his physical means are not equal to the task of a public per- 
formance. As a professor and as stage manager, M. Bondois’ 
assistance is invaluable, as an actor the reception he met with 
proves that he is unwise in coming forward. 

A curious story attaches to M. Cadol’s new piece L’Enquéte, 
just produced at the Gymnase. 
originally by an unknown author, and was simply a_ roughly 
dramatised verion of a novel which had appeared in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, signed with the pseudonym of “ Chavernay.” The 
real name of the author was unknown even to the editor as well 
as to the manager of the theatre. The manuscript was confided 
to M. Cadol with instructions to revise it for the stage, as it con- 
tained agood plot, badly worked out and in an utterly undramatic 
way. M. Cadol’s experience soon remedied all defects, the piece 
was sent to M. Montigny, read by M. Cadol, rehearsed under his 
direction and performed without the name of the real author 
transpiring. The first night of the performance everyone was 
anxious to discover the mysterious being who had so persistently 
avoided identification. If a lady turned slightly pale, if a gentle- 
man was seen to applaud furtively they were stared at as if 
detected at last. But all to no purpose. The fact leaked out 
that the secret one was a lady, but her name, age, rank and 
reasons for keeping herself in mystery are utterly unknown. 


The following pieces have been performed at the principal 
Paris theatres, in addition to those before noticed in’ detail, 
during the past week. At the Opera, La Coupe du Roi de Thulé, 
Les Huguenots, and Faust; at the Théatre Italien, J/ Barbiere, 
Don Pasquale, Rigoletto, and Il Trovatore; at the Opéra Comique, 
Le Roi l'a dit, Le Pré aux Clercs, Le Domino Noir, and Le Chalet ; 
at the Théatre Lyrique, Le Barbier, Le Déserteur, and La dot mal 
placte; at the Théatre Francais, Le Misanthrope, Andromaque, 
Phédre, L’Avare, of the severer classical drama, in addition to 
Le Gendre de M. Poirier, La supplice d'une femme, Le Testament 
de César Girodot, Le Bataille des Dames, and Marivaux’ Le Feu 
de TAmour; at the Gymnase, L’Epreuve Nouvelle, Les Idées de 
Madame Aubray, Un Beau-Frére, La Foie de la Maison; at the 
Vaudeville, Dianah, Les Exploits de César, L’Héritage de M. Plumet, 
La Chambre Bleue, and La poudre aux yeux; and at the Palais 
Royal, Gavaut, Minard, et Cie, Le Hussard persécuté, and Le 
Reveillon. Marie Tudor, Le Faridondaine, La Timbale d’ Argent, 
with Mdlle. Martha in place of Mdme. Judic, La Vie Parisienne, 
Le Gascon, La Fille de Madame Angot, Le Parricide, and M. Offen- 
bach’s four operettas are still running. 

The rehearsals of the Quenowille de Verre are proceeding fast. 
The piece will probably be produced by the end of the month. 

Mdlle. Belloca will make her second début as Arsace in Semi- 
ramide, with Mdlle. Krauss in the title réle. 

The extreme personal interest which the Parisians take in a 
prima donna is very amusing. On the occasion of Mdlle. 
Belloca’s début, she was, of course, eagerly scanned by every 
observer, and face; figure, and expression, duly noted. Her cos- 
tume excited great attention, and was as rich in satin and velvet 
as her voice. But M. Worth, the great designer of dresses, who, 
of course, composed the costume for the new Rosina, had made it 
with so many flounces and furbelows that it was impossible to see 
the young lady’s feet. In fact, all sorts of rumours, more or less 
complimentary, were at once spread abroad, some even doubting 
whether Mdlle. Belloca had any feet. However, on the second 
representation, all anxiety on this point will be allayed. The 
dress will be slightly shortened, and the great question whether 
the foot of the charming Rosina is as exquisite as her voice will 
be for ever set at rest. The settlement of this most important 
and interesting question has been delayed by the indisposition of 
the singer, caused by a not unnatural reaction from the excite- 
ment attending her first appearance. 

Octave Feuillet has converted his charming “ proverbe,” La 
Chef @’Or, into a comic opera, the music to which has been 
composed by M. Eugéne Gautier, the author of Un Mariage 
Extravagant. The piece will not appear till towards the end of 
next winter. It will be produced at the Opéra Comique. 

The story of L’Enquéte is somewhat slight and not particularly 
novel. The Marquis and Marquise de Brilleray are much 
troubled by a very unpleasant elderly lady, Mademoiselle de 


| 
i 
| 
| 


The manuscript was sent in | 
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| Bansigny, the aunt of the Marquise, who only retains her position 


in their chateau by professing to hold some fearful secret 


| affecting her niece, the revelation of which would effectually 


destroy all the domestic happiness of her relations. However, 
one day she carries her habit of making herself a nuisance rather 
too far, and, being discovered in the act of beating the little son 
of the Marquis, is forthwith ejected from the chateau, threatening 
to reveal the terrible secret. Ten days elapse, and the corpse of 


| Mdile de. Bansigny is discovered in a pond, the lady having 


| evidently met with a violent death. 











Hence arises a confusion, 
such as we get in the works of Mrs. Henry Wood. The Marquis 
suspects his wife of having murdered her aunt to prevent her 
from revealing the fatal secret, while the Marquise thinks that 
her husband is the murderer. Neither husband nor wife ever 
thinks of five minutes. conversation, which would at once have 
dissipated all suspicions. At last, a distinguished avocat, M. 
Pierre Désargues, arrives on the scene and holds the inquest, 
which results in an “open verdict.” Nevertheless, the police 
“obtain a clue,” and arrest the Marquis. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to state, after this, that the Marquis is not the right man. 
An old Scotch (!) servant, Patrick, comes forward and avows 
himself as the murderer, having killed Mademoiselle de Ban- 
signy because she beat the little boy. The mysterious secret 
turns out to be nothing after all, and the avocat informs Patrick 
that he will undertake his defence, and has no doubt of the jury 
acquitting him. The piece is well acted, especially the part of 
the excellent and faithful murderer, but it does not, after all, 
appear of very remarkable merit. 

M. Strakosch has not met with unmixed success in his intro- 
duction of new singers. With the exception of Mlle. Belloca, 
whose success is undoubted, and of Mlle. Belval he has had less 
than usual good fortune. Neither of his tenors, Signor Benfratelli 
or Signor Brignoli, created any impression, and the performance 
of Rigoletto on Saturday which introduced four .new singers 
brought forward one only likely to be of any service. Signor 
Padilla, a Spanish baritone, and the husband of Madame Artdt, 
who appeared as the unhappy Jester, is a thorough artist, pos- 
sessed of a voice of beautiful quality, not unlike that of another 
Spanish artist, Signor Graziani. He is an accomplished comedian, 
though he was overtaxed in the higher tragic parts of the character. 
But the other artists made a complete fiasco. What Signor 
Villa, ‘le Fraschini de l’Avenir,” may prove in the future, it is 
hard to say. On Saturday his failure was conspicuous. He 
commenced fairly in the opening air, ‘*Questa o quella,” and 
then gradually became hopeless. Whether from utter nervous- 
ness or real incompetence, it was impossible to make out what he 
was singing, and his failure in the well known “La donna e 
Mobile’ was only the climax to a most unhappy performance. 
Mile. Tagliana was equally unsuccessful as Gilda, her voice is 
thin in quality, deficient in sweetness, and unpleasantly shrill, 
and she was as ill at ease throughout the opera as Signor Villa. 
Her voice is of fair compass as she showed by attacking the 
final D flat in the quartet “ Bella figlia,” but it is questionable 
if she improved her voice by making the attempt. A second 
hearing may show the singers to better advantage, but their 
success is very problematical. 


— ie _ 
MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue revival of Grétry’s Richard Caur de Lion at the Opéra 
Comique, Paris, may serve to direct attention to a composer 
whose influence in French operatic music has been very con- 
siderable. André Grétry was born at Liége, on the 11th of 
February, 1741, and was for some time employed as a chorister 
in the Church of St. Denis. His childhood showed very little 
promise, he was with difficulty taught to read, and it was fora 
long time considered utterly hopeless to teach him singing. The 
turning point soon arrived. The stay of an Italian opera troupe 
at Liége gave him the first impulse towards music, and he at 
once endeavoured to commence composition in his own fashion. 
It was useless to place him under instruction. Grétry persisted 
in following out his own path, and speedily produced six sympho- 
nies, which, though showing no signs of much musical knowledge, 
were fairly received. A Mass which he wrote for a special 
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service at the Church of St. Denis, attracted the attention of his 
superiors who sent him to study at Rome in 1759. Here he wrote 
his first opera La Vendemiatrice, and here he made his first ac- 
quaintance with the works of a composer whom in style he much 
resembles, Monsigny. In the beginning of 1767 Grétry went to 
Paris, calling on tis way on Voltaire and asking him to write a 
libretto for him, a modest request with which the sceptical phi- 
losopher declined to comply. His first Paris opera, a setting of 
a piece by a new author, Rozy, entitled Les Mariages Samnites, was 
so coldly received at rehearsal that it was at once withdrawn and 
Grétry’s career seemed closed. Luckily for him, however, Mar- 
montel confided to him the libretto of an operetta, Le Huron, 


which was first performed at the Comédie Italienne, on the 16th | 


of August, 1769. Grétry had now found the exact measure of his 
powers. In grand opera he was invariably unsuccessful, in light 
comic opera he was at his best. He had a strong gift of melody 
and excelled in the expression he was able to impart to every 
phrase. But he had little technical knowledge, cared little 
about instrumentation, and his accompaniments were invariably 
slight and weak. His undoubted masterpiece, Richard Caur de 
Lion, was brought out at the Théatre Favart, in 1784, when 
Elleviou, the celebrated singer, whose début took place as Alexis 
in another recently revived opera which is now being played—Le 
Déserteur, of Monsigny—created a great sensation by his imper- 
sonation of Blondel. Grétry died at his house at Montmorency, 
near Paris, once the residence of Rousseau, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1813. 
Napoleon. 


Apropos of the revival of Richard Ceur de Lion many reminis- | 


cences of its first production arise. While Grétry was trying to 
compose the great air ‘‘ Une fiévre brulante,” he sat up one night 
till four o’clock in the morning, on a cold autumn day. He rang 
for his servant and ordered him to light the fire, and the servant 
quietly remarked, *‘ No wonder you are cold, when you have been 
sitting there so long---doing nothing.” Grétry had then just 
finished the romance. 


Just as the curtain was about to rise for the first act, a message | 
was sent to Grétry that Philippe, who played the King, had all of | 


a sudden lost his voice. The composer rushed off in hot haste, 
and found the actor. ‘“‘ Come,” he said, “let me hear you try to 
sing.” A few hoarse notes were all that ensued. ‘ Never mind,” 


said Grétry cheerfully, ‘“‘ your voice sounds just like that of a 


prisoner, you will produce the exact effect I want.” 


M. Riviére’s Promenade Concerts are so varied every night | 


that it is impossible to notice them in detail. The band has been 
slightly strengthened in quality, and produces a much better tone 
than before, though certainly inferior to the orchestras of Signor 
Arditi, or the late Alfred Mellon. On Friday last Mr. Carter’s 
interesting cantata of Placida was performed under the direction of 
the distinguished composer himself. We cannot say that it im- 
pressed us more at Covent Garden than in the Albert Hall. 
Carter may be termed the Lecocq of Oratorio. Just as La Fille de 
Madame Angot with its simple harmonies and cheer‘ul tunes forms 
a pleasant contrast to that school of opera which is all dry orches- 
tration and no melody, so does Mr. Carter’s lively work fall 
harmlessly and gratefully on the ear wearied with much heavy 
music. We doubt however if Mr. Carter is wise in carrying this 
cheerful flow of spirits into oratorio. His duet, ‘Oh magnify,” 
is much too secular in form, and would indeed be not inappropriate 
to a profane opera. Mr. Carter, if his writing be not particularly 
deep, has yet a certain pleasant gift of tune, which he vainly 
strives to fsa Bo under a veil of severe ecclesiasticism, and he 
would probably show to advantage in comic opera. He might 
follow the example of M. Vasseur and become from a mere hum- 
ble organist a celebrated composer. Only it would not be in 
sacred music. 

The performance of the cantata was very fair. Mr. Selwyn 
Graham, we understand, sang the tenor music almost at sight, 
having had it put into his hands only at four o'clock. Mr. 
Graham, if he reads Horace may well take for his motto after 
such a laborious feat, 

——Operosa parvus 
Carmina fingo. 

Mile. Carlotta Patti will after this week go on a three weeks 
tour, under the direction of that most indefatigable of all entre- 
preneurs, Mr. D’Oyly Carte. 


Like Monsigny, he’ enjoyed a pension from | 


Mr. | 


The programme of the Wagner Society is just out. It contains 
not much Wagner, but a promise of a good many unknown works 
as well as some very familiar ones. Among the former are 
Hector Berlioz’s Harold en Italie and Romeo and Fuliet symphonies, 
The former of these was written at the suggestion of Paganini, 
and contains some strong writing for the alto, the execution of 
which by Urhan made a great impression when the symphony 
was first produced at Paris. The latter symphony is dedicated 
to Paganini. and contains some exquisitely fanciful writing. 

The concerts have been fixed for Fridays, which unfortunately 
in two instances will clash with the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and thus deprive Mr. Dannreuther of some of his best players, 
certain of whom we know have engaged conditionally on being 
| allowed substitutes for these nights. 
| In strong contrast with the cosmopolitan character of Mr, 
Dannreuther’s announcement is the programme of M. Gounod’s 

concerts, at which the composer’s works will form by tar the 
| principal portion. Attheseconcerts “ provided the subscriptions 
| justify the expense,”’ a full band willl be engaged. The Feanne 
| Darc music, written for the Gaité will be performed at one of 
these concerts. By the way, who is to play the ‘“ Pyrophone.” 
| To judge from the description of that instrument it will puzzle 
| even Dr. Stone, and he apparently can play every new instrv- 
ment. 

| Aword of praise must be given to M. Théodore Ritter, the 
young pianist, who has lately been heard at the promenade 
concerts. His touch is extremely brilliant, and his execution 
| extremely even and facile. 

The Pré aux Clercs has attained its eleventh hundredth repre- 
| sentation at Paris, and La Dame Blanche has been played close 
upon thirteen hundred times. 

Foreign composers receive better treatment in Vienna than in 
London. The first representations of Hamlet at the Imperial 
| Theatre have brought the authors and composer more than four 
thousand francs. The composer’s receipts from the first perfor- 
mance of Mignon at the same house were exactly five hundred 
francs. 

Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s annual series of concerts has just 
| begun at Cologne. Two new works of importance are in rehearsal, 
| Scenes from the Odyssey, by Max Bruch, and a new oratorio by 
| Dr. Hiller himself. 

Mdlle. Lavrowska, the Russian contralto, who sang with so 
| much success at the Monday Popular Concerts in the early part 

of this year, has been exciting great enthusiasm at the and 
**Gewandhaus” concert at Leipsic. 





> = 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Tue Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy will comprise a 
glorious show of Sir Edwin Landseer’s most renowned master- 
pieces. 

William Telbin, the popular scene painter, is reported to be 
seriously ill. 

The Literary Remains, it is hoped, will soon appear of the late 
Emanuel Deutsch. ; 

It is a curious coincidence that Grétry’s Richard Cour de Lion 
was produced on the anniversary of the day on which Duchesne, 
who now plays the captive monarch, was taken prisoner by the 
Prussians. He owed his release to the circumstance of his having 
the score of Der Freischiitz in his pocket. : 

A Philosophical Work of some importance is now passing 
through the press from the hand of Mr. Todhunter—being 4 
history in two solid volumes of the ‘* Mathematic Theories of 
Attraction,” from the time of Newton to that of Laplace, @ work 
having especial reference to the figure of the Earth as an oblate 
| spheroid. re: 

The New Quarterly Review, doubtless, will improve with time. 

| We hear that the whole of the first edition has been sold, but, 

leaving the size of the edition out of the question, we cae 

| only attribute the highly desirable result to curiosity on the part 

of a public as greedy of novelty as ever were the Athenians, 
The Best paper of all in a somewhat watery number 1s | 

Spiritualistic Séance.” This is very clever and very amusing; 
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though, of course, it will give offence and excite controversy. the picture work towards a common centre of interest. Few 


“Rabelais: a Critical Biography,” is more critical, in the | 


common and objectionable sense of the term, than appreciative. 
As to the fiction, let us own frankly that we found it, perhaps, 
very decorous, but certainly conventional and dull. 

Awhimsical volume is about to appear written by the late John 
Francis Maguire, M.P., the book in this instance being called 
after the first fairy tale in it, “ Young Prince Marigold.” 

Dr. Edward Freeman’s recent historical lectures at the Royal 
Institution, in Albemarle Street, are being collected together 
under the title of “‘ Comparative Politics.” 

Town and Country is drawing its breath more freely. The 


serial story does not work upon our feelings to any very extra- | 


ordinary degree, but we may commend Mr. Crespi’s article on 
“Emigration.” Mr. Crespi, by-the-bye, decidedly is the best of 


the amateurs, and there is no reason why, one of these days, he | 
“Dramatic | 
Events of the Month” commences with the uncompromising | 
statement that ‘‘ Mr. W. H. C. Nation deserves the most severe | 
censure that a critic can possibly pass.” We do not think so. | 


should not be great amongst the professionals. 


But for persons like Mr. Nation a great number of deserving and 
rather pretty, but otherwise uninteresting, young ladies would be 
left out of employment, and certainly a great number of curious 
but hopelessly feeble plays would be left on the shelf. And then 
but for Mr. Nation how much should we lose in the form o 
“Chansons” and “ Roundelays” “ adapted from the French.” 


’ 


Canon Charles Kingsley’s ‘* Prose Idylls, Old and New,” are | 


nearly ready. 


The Under Secretary of State for the Home Department, the | 
Right Hon. Knatchbull Hugessen, has a new batch of fairy tales | 
for the fireside in preparation, called “ Queer Folk,” drolly illus- | 


trated by S. E. Waller. 

We should be omitting a duty if we failed to call attention to 
the singularly graphic and powerful frontispiece to the current 
number of the People’s Magazine. ‘‘ Tenebre” is a work of genuine 
art, vigorously conceived and poetically drawn, bold and real- 
istic and yet free from the grotesque element. Allis in harmony ; 
the recumbent figure is singularly true and pathetic, all parts of 


better works have ever been given in any periodical ; if the People’s 
| could succeed in occupying the place once filled so energetically 
and usefully by Once a Week, we should, in the interests of art, 
have cause indeed to be glad. 
| We must not forget to notice Messrs. Cassell’s publications. 
| We have a number of them before us, all full of vigorous, if occa- 
sionally crude engravings, and all deserving well of an easily 
| satisfied and not too critical public. Occasionally, however, as 
| in the case of the “‘ Races of Mankind,” the drawings have real 
merit, though we fear of a foreign and French, rather than Brit- 
tanic kind. 

Professor Birks’ Course of Lectures at Cambridge are being 
| now rapidly put into book-form, as the “ First Principles of Moral 
| Science.” 

Another life of Leonardo da Vinci has to be announced—this 
time by Mrs. Charles Heaton, already favourably known as an 
art critic by her work on Albrecht Durer, of Nurnberg. 





On our severely overladen desk, besides some score of minor publica- 
tions, we have Fraser's, Macmillan’s, The Art F¥ournal (a whole series 
of which publication we purpose criticising at length shortly), St. Paul's, 
| Chambers’, Charing Cross, and Blackwood. Verily of the making of 

Magazines there is no end nor sign of an end. 


Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of 
CHARLES MATHEWS, 
The Celebrated Comedian. 
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TANN’S RELIANCE | EsoTreRIC ANTHROPOLOGY (Mysteries of Man), 347 pp., 50 illustrations, post | ) ELECTRO PLATE is as good 
* FIRE-PROOF SAFES. Made | free of him only, 5s. for wear as real silver. 
enone | by Steam yas coeny 7 This Dr. Nichols will also send, post free, where they cannot be had of booksellers : T ag ~ Ae TERN.—Per re . 
method of construction reduces the cost = ET 2 + able Forks - 1 10 oand:i 180 
20 per cent. Reliance and Four Lever | 4 SCAMPER ACROSS EUROPE. 64 pp., 6d. . Dessert ditto - 1 00 , 1100 
Locks; Cash and Deed Boxes. 11, New- | HOW COUNT RUMFORD BANISHED BEGGARY from BAVARIA. 64 pp. 6d. Table Spoons - 1100 ,, 1180 
gate-street, London, E.C. | HOW TO LIVE on SIXPENCE a DAY. 62 pp. 6d. Dessert ditto - 1 00 ,, 1100 
| > Tea Spoons - 0120 , 0180 
| HOW TO COOK. 134 pp. ts. Cetsiaanen : X a ; 
<7 ~ cee le gr! — gues gratis, or post free. Orders 
MERICAN PICK ME| A WOMAN’s WORK in WATER CURE, 1s. carriage free per rail. Richard and John 


UP BITTERS, the finest tonic ever Through any Bookseller, or of T. L. Nichols, Malvern. Descriptive circulars and 
invented. AMERICAN ELASTIC SUS- | press notices free. stithtiinngatiicenitimnmntiggiamaiiitess = 
PENSORY, no gentleman should be | as = ~ +. = 
without them. AMERICAN MILK OF | 2 = . , : at P ILOSAGINE ». 
CUCUMBERS. The greatest beautifier TEWTON’S CHEAP ASTRONOMICAL TELE- BEARDLESS FACES. Wricxt 
of the complexion ever sold. KINGS- SCOPE. af » of atte slices, Mian : sate : & Co. guarantee One Bottle of PILOSA- 
“ : i, 4feet long, 3 in. achromatic glass, day and night powers, on tripod Rod J 
FORD & CO., 54, PICCADILLY; and | stand. Will show Saturn's ring, the principal double stars, and read a church clock at | GINE to -produce a Profusion of os 
Paris, Nice, and Hong Kong. ten miles, £5. Brass body, rack focus, £6 10s. Tourists’ telescopes, 10s. to £3; opera W hiskers, and aigusteeten- I — S 

glasses, 21s. to £6.-3, FLEET STREET. GINE contains neither Oil nor Grease, 
but is a liquid, not a salve. 

EE - N.B.—PILOSAGINE, being absorbed 
T? > . P ‘ by the skin, is invisible immediately upon 
NEWTON S ANEROID BAROMETERS, full Size, 1n application, and can, therefore, be used 
case {2 2s.; watth size, mounfain measurement, £3 3s., guaranteed correct ; with perfect comfort at any time. PILO- 
Pedometer, for measuring distance walked, £2 12s. 6d.; standard thermometers veri. | SAGINE cannot be sent by post, but is 
fied-at Kew Observatory, registering the greatest degree of heat, 12s., and cold, 10s. 6d. | delivered to rail, securely paced in box 

each. Illustrated price list, fout stamps.—-NEWTON & CO.,3, FLEET STREET, | (sealed) for 18 stamps. 


TEMPLE BAR. : a obi —— 
—_____— . : : *IX ENGRAVINGS OF 

J Sir EDWIN LANDSEER'S Finest 

LOSS OF HAIR, &c. Pictures, printed on fine paper in the best 

Patronised by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. | manner, for One Guinea and a Half, free 
3 us _ E ° ° to any part of Great Britain. Bolton 

M R. TERRY, of 304, Regent Street, London, is daily | Abtey, 20 by 17}: Death of a Stag, 20 by 
in attendance as above. All defects of the hair, casual baldness, or grey hair, | 174; Alpine Mastiff, oy wi ~—— 

can be happily remedied by Mr. Terry's treatment, the effectual simplicity of which and Impudence, 21 by 17; Lay hee “ae 
has been generally mee during the past seventeen years. | the Law, 21 by 21; W aiting ms e - - 
The PILO POWDER, for the removal of superfluous hair, post !ree, 4s. The | tess, 26 by 22: framing size. Post-ole 


) Poet «a8 roe oA - ome Seaton Orders payable to 
DEPILATORY LOTION, for permanently eradicating the roots of superfluous hairs, WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras-lane, Cheap- 


Slack, 336, Strand, London. 


OLLOWAY’S OINT- | ——— 

MENT AND PILLS.—Hereditary 
diseases are never more likely to develop 
their existence and to display their in- 
tensity than during the autumn months. 
It should therefore be known that the 
tendency to particular ailments, trans- 
mitted from parent to child, exercises a 
wide influence in producing disease, re- 
mediable by these preparations. Few 
persons are free from hereditary pre- 
dispositions — consumption, gout, and 
scrofulous disorders are from this cause, 
ever present, and yearly rob us of our 
dearest treasures. Holloway’s Ointment 
and Pills have the power of removing 
from the blood the morbid qualities in 
which lies the essence of all hereditary 
diseases, and not only do they cleanse 
the blood, but purify every living tissue 
throughout the frame. 





21s. per bottle, carriage paid. side, London. 
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